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THIS CUSSED LITTLE BRAT is over 7 
ae months old, and has now reached the 

teething stage, that’s why he is a trifle 
fretful—at times. Among his many cranky notions, 
he has acquired the habit of talking to himself and 
others. His modulation may not be very distinct, 
his voice may not soar very high, but it’s loud 
enough, by gosh! He’s got something to say to you. 
Listen. He wants the boys who hear his voice, who 
like it, and feel sure that he means well, to chip 
in occasionally, if for nothing else, to buy him a 
box of candy. We assure you, he'll make good use 
of the wrapper, for he’ll print the next issue of his 
query. He’s not a bit particular how you send the 
wherewithal, coin, checks, money orders, or postage 
stamps, as long as you send it along with a good 
cheer. Should you feel a propensity to lift your hind 
pedal extremity in his direction—go ahead—he’s a 
sturdy youngster, and can stand almost anything, 
except your silence. Now, all together, boys!|— 
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AGITATION EMANCIPATION 


Go to the past for experience, 


but never for authority. 
—HIS NIBS 


We put too much faith in sys- 


tems, and too little in men. 
—DISRAELI 


The rich know more than the 
poor. You can prove that be- 
cause the poor work. No one got 
rich that way. 


—CLARENCE DARROW 
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Why and Wherefore 


WHERE WE STAND.—We are working to bring about a society wherein 
authority under its three aspects—political, social and religious—will be elim- 
inated; where free agreement and solidarity will substitute judicial power; 
where labor shall be organized of its own accord, without external power; 
where men will deal with other men, on terms of absolute equality; where 
production and consumption shall be in common; where men can develop 
and associate freely according to mutual needs and inclinations; where hu- 
man beings can develop the morality of freedom, without obligation or sanc- 
tion, but in harmony with life itself, and in response to their social instinct. 
The above declaration is in response to numerous inquiries as to our aims. 


LET GEORGE DO IT !—‘Syndicalism, Industrial Unionism, with their 
wanton tactics of direct action, sabotage and the general strike, like Anarch- 
ism, are philosophies of despair.” We had just finished reading the above 
remarks and were about to reply, without the regulation gloves, to the silk 
stocking philosopher, Robert Hunter, when a Tolstoian friend who surmised 
our intention, argued that we were a trifle too hard on the yellow members of 
the red party. So fervently did he plead, so ably did he argue in their de- 
fense that he almost converted us. At any rate, he exacted a promise to 
let them alone for a while—and so we will—this time. The matter was hardly 
settled, when we came across the following, hy George D. Herron, the noted 
Socialist writer and lecturer, in a recent magazine: ‘‘The Socialist movement, 
apologetic in its attitude toward institutions of existing society, timidly led, 
warped by compromise, giving hostages to its enemies, shaped by unclean 
political hands, exploited by a parasitic evangelism, might easily become the 
false prophet and the consequent despair of man.” 

Let George do it! Especially when he can do it in such fine shape. 
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DR. FRIEDMAN—tThe self-styled benefactor of the human race, who 
claimed the discovery of the tuberculosis serum has been found out. Al- 
though he failed as a scientist, it must be conceded that as a self-advertising 
manager he can go Hearst one better. The white plague is preventable and 
curable, to be sure. And it is going to be cured, when we'll sweep the Fried- 
mans into the Atlantic and get busy improving economic conditions. Fresh 
air, sunlight, clean homes and bodies, good food and clothing, a few hours 
work with plenty of recreation wili do the trick. This has been proven be- 
yond dispute when the Typographical Union has reduced the hours of labor 
from 10 to 8, increasing the average life of a printer from 41 to 49 years. No, 
we don't need serums or Friedmans but a raft of social doctors. 


THE WHITES AND THE BLACKS--John Bull, who made a miserable 
failure in subduing a few militants in skirts, is now bringing the torch of civ- 
ilization into one of his African possessions, Sierra Leone, where, with bully- 
like attitude condemmed forty natives to death, for committing some petty 
theft in a village. The trial, was short and swift and “‘jistice” was meted out 
with unusual severity as an object lesson to other natives. As it has often 
been pointed out by travelers and scientists, theft was unknown among 
the natives until the simon-pure, immaculate white folks introduced their 
mode of life and methods of exploitation. In fact, poverty, with its insepa- 
rable following of vice, crime and disease has been introduced with’ civiliza- 
tion. Zisly would say that they are its chief assets, and he wouldn't be far 
from the truth. Every nation’s colonial history has been compiled with facts 
of like nature, and the frequent uprisings and turbulence among the victim- 
ized populations clearly demonstrate that the black man is rather unwilling 
to commit hari-kari without giving the standard bearers of civilization some 
of their own medicine. 


SWISS-CHEESE DEMOCRACY—A writer in a recent issue of the ‘“Re- 
view of Reviews” has been extolling the merits of the institutions in the 
Swiss Republic. Perhaps it is a most feasible plan to go abroad in quest of 
material to support the legendary myth of democracy since America—our 
great land of Parsons, Ross Winn, Voltairine de Cleyre,—furnishes so scanty 
an example of its existence. The trouble is, that even the writer, after a long 
sojourn, putting up at the most renowned and well-appointed hostelries of that 
beautiful country, has fallen rather short in his mission when he puts in the 
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forefront as a democratic achievement, such institutions as municipal owner- 
ship of tramways, electric lights, garbage-cans and mouse-traps. Oh, shade 
of William Tel!, where in hell are you? Perhaps, he is not proud of his de- 
scendants. And why should he? We like Switzerland, her magnificent scen- 
ery, her rugged mountains, her charming lakes, but we like truth better. 
There’s the rub. The truth is a different story. Switzerland, once the legend- 
ary land of the free, once the asylum of the revolutionists, has now lost her 
reputation and has degenerated into doing police-duty for other European 
countries. Rebels have been unceremoniously taken to the frontier and bid- 
den farewell. Krepotkin, following the advice of his physician went there to 
recuperate after a long illness and was only allowed a three months ‘stay. 
Yes, Switzerland is a mighty fine place when your pocket-book is bulging out 
and you practice the let-well-enough-alone philosophy, but when inspired by 
a keen sense of justice. when you have a hankering after freedom, the puny 
republic of Switzerland, like our bully republic, will shut you out in the name 
of democracy. Switzerland is indeed the land of William Hotel. 


LACONICS—By Victor Robinson. Read what he has to say about the 
different traits of human nature: 


Drape me with a fig-leaf, said Prudery. 

Decorate me with epaulets, said Mediocrity. 

Clothe me in the robes of righteousness, said Sin. 

Deck me with the garments of innocence, said Vice. 
Put sincerity’s gown upon my shoulders, said Deceit. 
Place the crown of fidelity on my brow. said Disloyalty. 
Cover me with the draperies of Love, said Lust. 

Give me the staff of tolerance, said Persecution, 

Adorn me with the cloak of liberty, said Tyranny. 
Beautify me with the dress of duty, said Irresponsibility. 
Garb me with the habiliments of humility, said Pride. 
Tnen Truth said: Let me be naked and unashamed. 


THE TRAGEDY OF MOTHERAOQOD.—The following, an actual occuf- 
rence, gleaned from every-day life, gives an example of some of the barbar- 
ities that are perpetrated in the name of democracy and civilization: .Two 
years ago, Anna Kopf, a young German woman, came to this country and 
after seeking work in the factories of an Eastern metropolis without success, 
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was finally compelled to accept work as a servant in a middle-class family. 
Like many other girls, inexperienced and without protection, became easy 
prey of a man, who after a short intimacy betrayed her, and left her upon 
the streets an expectant mother. Time went by. How the unfortunate 
woman eked out a miserable existence for herself and nursing child, no one 
knows. The gossipers, the prudes. got busy. Strange and conflicting rumors, 
were afloat. The immigration authorities got wind of the affair and, Anna 
Kopf charged with having gained admission to this country for immoral pur- 
poses, was summarily ordered to be deported. She wept and implored to be 
allowed to remain and work to support her own child in @ decent manner, 
but the custodians of morality were obdurate. She had to go. Nor is this 
all. The child, of American father and birth, according to the wise inter- 
pretations of the immigration laws, could not be deported, and all the tender 
appeals, and the cries of the young mother were of no avail, she was driven 
from this land like a mangy dog, without hér baby. 

These are bare facts that speak for themselves, with unusual eloquence. 
The case of Anna Kopf, like that of many other unfortunates, ought to offer 
an excellent theme for the champions of woman's rights, and for the emo- 
tionalists who are ever playing with a crescendo upon the strings of mother- 
love in its most sublime expression; especially for those who are clamor- 
ing for equality with men. To our mind, the burning phase of the woman 
question is prudently set aside so as to appeal to the sanctimonious blue 
laws element that has formulated the moral code of the nation. Woman 
must learn to assert herse:f not on political grounds,.but claim the right to 
herself, and to be judged by the same standard of morality applied to man. 
The day woman will recognize this self-evident truth it will be pretty tough 
on us poor men, and while the fair sex is frittering away the time aping men 
at a game that is profitable to politicians and lawyers only, the Anna Kopfs, 
like their sister Mary Shaughnessy, will be trampled upon and crushed. 


THE SILK WEAVERS ON THE RIGHT TRACK.---Paterson, known to 
history as the city that once harbored an Italian rebel, has again come 
into the lime light and for the last four months has been in the throes of a 
gigantic labor struggle. As it is to be expected, with the awakening of rev- 
olutionary consciousness, strikes are becoming more numerous, and with ti- 
tanic effort are assuming a greater magnitude both in number and in spirit. 
The silk weavers are among the poorly paid, Their organization, timidly léd, 
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has never been able to wrest from capital even a living wage. Hunger, want 
and disease have become a chronic state of their existence. The long hours of 
bending over the swiftly moving looms, with keen vigil over the slender 
threads had sapped their vitality. The masters watched over their submis- 
sive wage-slaves with an eye toward more profits. Ten years ago each oper- 
ative ran two looms. Why not three? Sure, John Golden who waxed fat at 
the expense of the sallow, hollow-chested weaver could stand it. There was 
a feeble and platonic protest, then the new fetter of slavery was accepted 
with ass-like endurance. The masters rejoiced, the game was easy. The 
slaves had to submit to their whims or starve. The masters’ boundless ra- 
pacity went further, they tacked on another loom, compelling each operative 
to double their output. Then the weavers got wise and took matters in their 
own hands. Golden, the arch-fakir, seeing that his $1.00 a meal-ticket was 
in danger, appeared on the scene and with the usual militia of Christ tactics 
pleaded, exhorted; counselled them to return to work, he was going to begin to 
commence to get ready to do something for the weavers—except get off their 
backs. Their patience being exhausted, when he appeared on the scene he 
was hooted, jeered, and finally booted out of their meetings. They went on 
strike, formulating demands ranging from an 8 hour day to a return to the 
two loom system, and 25 per cent increase in wages. The weavers now in 
their 18th week of strike, are holding their own bravely and firmly. Every 
earnest radical regardless of affiliation ought to give the weavers their un- 
stinted support, The strikers in Paterson are on the right track, and while 
they may not be well versed in the laws of evolution, they are beginning to 
obey the law of stomach and fist, and know enough to revolt against the 
Golden promises of an unmitigated bunch of labor fakirs. This feature alone 
has made the Paterson strike a promising success. 


A HEALTHY SIGN—We are glad to learn that a Seattle union has set 
aside its former short-sighted policy of debarring the colored worker, and 
finally admits him as a welcome guest. It’s high time that we erase the color 
line and strengthen the ranks of labor in solidaric effort. Labor has been too 
prone in the past to brand men as scabs, not realizing that their high “pro- 
tective tariff’ and their job monopoly within which they entrench themselves 
are responsible in a measure to create the scab. More energy has been ex- 
pended to fight him than educate and convince him. There has never been 
a serious objection advanced against the colored beyond our race prejudice 


and ignorance. Racial differences and characteristics are mainly moonshine, 
advanced for economic and political reasons, to divide the workers. It isa 
trick often resorted to by the Russian eutocracy to divert the attention of the 
people from vita] and essential probletns, by getting them to scrap with the 
Jews. The southerner himself, the inveterate hater of the negro, did not hes- 
itate to have colored folks work for him, cook for him, wait on him, nurse 
him, and beget children for him. Which goes to show that he himself was 
not particular as to where he drew the color line. And we'll quit right here, 
as we don’t care to have any argument with Sir Anthony Comstock. 


THE JIG OF THE WOODEN SHOE.—You all know that Wuy? is a re- 
spectable magazinelet and will not under any circumstances, entertain any- 
thing that savors of that odious practise of sabotage. Yet, we are not tender- 
foots, and would sooner see a buzz saw run afoul of a bunch of two penny 
nails than sawing off human limbs; and so would you. We prefer the free 
use of the wooden shoe, the clumsy shoe that can make the boss dance to its 
merry time. What is this wooden shoe business anyway? It’s simply put- 
ting human life and rights above machinery, above goods, above property. 
You see the probiem of life does not exist in the abstract but in a concrete 
sense. It makes certain imperative demands upon us all—the desire for lib- 
erty, for happiness, the quest for food and shelter are the most indispensable 
conditions. When these are withdrawn from us we kick with a wooden shoe 
It’s bad to kick, you say. Then don’t force us into a position where we have 
to resort to it. We are living in a constant state of warfare. The interests 
of our masters cannot be reconciled with ours. He believes in short pay, long 
hours and we want short hours and long pay. Some day we will waive all 
claim on our pay-check—when he’s off our back. We will then be repaid by 
putting ourselves in our work—our desire for expression, our inspiration, our 
creative thoughts. Today work is a curse; only necessity drives us to. accept 
it. Therefore, not being strong enough nor wise enough to shirk the shirker, 
we make temporary truce with him by curtailing our output, by fighting the 
cuss that stands between us and the day of our deliverance. We put solidar- 
ity in the forefront, the wooden shoe follows in the rear. Solidarity for our bro- 
thers of toil; direct action, general strike and the wooden shoe for his nibs. 
Other means have proven an utter failure. 

The ballot has been tried. Transcendentalism of the ego has been tried. 
Metaphysics have deen tried. The catastrophic theory went back ‘on us. We 
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have been tacking from port to starboard until our tackle could not with- 
stand the fury of the elements. We have been bought by our masters and 
sold by fakirations of labor. We then put on another rig and tackle, spread 
our sails, and we are now making headway directly towards the goal. Seers, 
political moonshiners have faiied to abolish poverty. And we are going to 
do it ourselves, using weapons of our own creation. His nibs may foam and 
rage and snort, yet he cannot dispense with us; he needs us to prey upon— 
let him assume the risks of the game. We shall go further and further with 
our demands until the last vestige of exploitation of man by man has disap- 
peared and we become masters of the situation. 

Fight with clean weapons, you say.? Sure. The wooden shoes are per- 
fectly clean, perfectly new, we assure you. However, this can only be a 
spectator’s objection, not a principal’s. It savors of moral squeamishness; 
but never mind, we are going to attain our end—freedom, well-being and our 
bread—and we must necessarily expect that someone is going to come out of 
the fray with torn breeches. Do you object to your coming into your own? 


Books and Pamphlets 


“Socialist Enemies of Socialism,” By Rev. Ealer, 616 E. 181st Street, New 
York City. Price 20 cents. The author, true to his nom-de-plume, strives to 
heal some ugly sores infesting the Socialist body politic. Go to it, reverend, 
goodness knows that the old hulk needs dissecting. 

“Jail Jottings,” by Richard Carlile, edited and compiled by Guy A. Al- 
dred, 17 Richmond Gardens, Shepherds Bush, W., London, Eng. 5 cents. 
This pamphlet presents in a condensed form the writings of this English 
thinker who suffered imprisonment and contumely for daring to question the 
existence of God and the validity of governmental institutions. 

“Under the Hollow Tree,” by Viteslav Halek, translated from the Czech 
by Sir Walter Strickland, published by Guy A. Aldred, 17 Richmond Gardens, 
Siepherds Bush, W., London, Eng. A charming sketch of Bohemian life, 
simple in outline, yet a vivid expose of our shallow civilization with its re- 
tinue of strife. There is a tinge of sadness pervading this work, and who 
knows but what it is an indication that it appeal to the best side of 
our nature? 


If you find thesé pages too hot, remember that they have were clothed 
by the July sun. 
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“The Conquest of Bread,” by Peter Kropotkin. Chapman & Hall, pub- 
lishers, 11 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, England. Price 60 cents. 
This masterly work opens a wide horizon as to the possibilities of a rational 
afrangement in society wherein the parasite and the political meddler are 
censpicuous for their absence. Its title should not be taken too literally, for 
we do not live on bread alone, but it implies freedom and well-being for al:. 
Socialist writers have laid too much stress on political systems, regulations 
and dogmas, and have placed man—the real principal—in the background ; 
hence they have made a miserable failure in attempting to give a solution 
of the social problem that will withstand thorough analysis. And Kropotkin 
availing himself of his wide knowledge of evolution, comes to the rescue, and 
with wealth of argument, deduced from life, gives us an outline of a social 
structure on truly sound principles departing fram simple to compound, thence 
to a complex form. He proves to us that man when allowed to develop freely, 
will, in response to his social instinct, form voluntary associations, springing 
up to meet social and material requirements that will insure the maximum 
degree of individual well-being with social equilibrium and cohesion. He fur- 
ther demonstrates that man, freed from want and compulsion, freed from the 
traditional and conventional fetters, will set to work to improve and expeti- 
ment, and with the aid of scientific application lessen his burdens and make 
work an attractive means of integral expression that will insure an ample 
share of the good things in life for each and all. Therefore, he firmly op- 
poses a centralized method of production, of distribution, the division of 
labor, but proclaims a right to a competence, a competence for all, 

Kropotkin’s work is potential from every viewpoint, for it strenghtens 
one’s faith in human nature, and tempers one’s character and fits it for the 
struggle; it enables one to understand that all past and present strife in 
society is caused by the attempt to establish the underlying principle of 
life—liberty through free agreement and voluntary association. ‘The Con- 
quest of Bread” can rightfully be called one of the classic works of reyolution- 
ary literature, and despite the vaporings of red and yellow political.econom- 
ists it remains unassailable, and stands out supreme in its importance and 
magnitude. Read it and profit by it. 


“Syndicalism and the Cooperative Commonwealth,” (How We Shall 
Bring About the Revolution), by Emile Pouget and Emile Pataud, with fore- 
word by Tom Mann, preface by Peter Kropotkin, drawings by Will Dyson. 
The New International Publishing Company, 37-38 Park End Street, Oxford, 
England. Price $1.00. To be reviewed in our August issue. 
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Tales of a Traveler 


Returned Traveler: The land of Acirema, as I was saying, is ruled by its 
females. Its customs and institutions are peculiarly feminine, and the chief 
—I might almost say the exclusive—occupation of its inhabitants is directly 
or indirectly concerned with the reproductive impulse. 

A Listener: In that case I suppose it produces a fine, hardy people, 
thoughtfully bred on scientific principles. 

The Traveler: On the contrary the Aciremans are a short-lived ailing 
race. It is seldom that one is found entirely free from sickness, and the bur- 
liest, strongest males, as well as the most nearly healthy females, live in ter- 
ror of a draught of air. 

The Listener: Impossible! That’s absurd. 

The Traveler: Yes, the strongest of them are in constant fear of being 
struck with a wave of fresh air. 

Another Listener: There must be fierce winds— 

The Traveler: The winds there upon the whole are not different from 
other lands. But I am not referring to storms. The men and women of 
Acirema have the greatest fear of ordinary draughts of even mid-summer air, 
such as is not strong enough to blow the leaves from a dying rose. 

One of the Listeners: That sounds unlikely. 

First Listener: Come, never mind that. Let him tell us how it is that if 
the Aciremans give their whoze attention to the sex impulse— 

The Traveler: I didn’t say their whole attention, not directly. 

Listener: Well, a great deal of attention. Their children should be the 
finest in the world then, for when the human intellect is focused on a prob- 
lem or function, man is bound to excel in its solution or its performance. 

The Traveler: Let me explain. You are too quick with your questions. 
The Aciremans take positively no thought on the subject of child-bearing. 
Nearly every child born is an atcident and most of them are unwelcome ac- 
cidents. Dogs, horses, hogs, and cattle are bred with greatest care in Aci- 
rema, and on scientific data furnished by the government. 

A Listener: A government of women, you say. 

The Traveler: O, it is difficult to convey my meaning. Things are so dif- 
ferent there. The whole scheine of life is abnormal. No; the government is 
not by women. 

Another Listener: But you said— 
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The Traveler: I said the land was ruled by its females. 
One of the Listeners: And now you say— 


The Traveler: Women rule Acirema not by personal participation in the 
government. Nothing is done openly and frankly in that land, I may say. 
Women do not pretend to rule there, but actually they do rule and solely by 
virtue of their sex nature. The sex impulse obsesses the whole land. Even 
the aged people think of little but sex, and spend a large part of their feeble 
energies devising restrictions on the one hand and artificial excitations of sex 
on the other. On every side in this strange land the sex impulse is both dras- 
tically forbidden to manifest and unduly stimulated. All the females are 
sensually clothed so as to arouse the greatest sex curiosity in the males; all 
the popular amusements are calculated to excite sex interest; the food and 
drink of the land are prepared with a view of their aphrodisical values; Art 
and letters seldom treat of any other subject than illicit sex matters;— 

A Listener: Illicit sex matters! Illicit? 


The Traveler: Yes. Be patient. This is a land of terrible contradictions. 
You will hardly believe me. While one half of the energies of the Aciremens 
is daily exhausted in stimulating and providing for the indulgence of the sex 
impulse, the other half is spent in prohibiting, denying, restricting sex. Laws 
are made against the natural mingling of the sexes and tawdry little palaces 
are provided for their unnatural mingling. Men are employed to spy thru 
keyholes and report any free and normal sex association, women are hired to 
lure men so they can thus be caught; large numbers of impoverished women 
are maintained in all the large cities for the gratification of sexual gourmands, 
and in every city is a group of rich sexual perverts. 

A Shocked Listener: Impossible! 


The Traveler: It is more than true. I can’t tell it all. For instance—a 
youth and a maid who should wander off in the moonlight and under a tree 
mate freely and beautifully as the birds mate, would be arrested and publicly 
disgraced if caught. But if the same couple went to a low drinking place 
and first debauched themselves with intoxicants and lewd companions, quar- 
ters would be provided for them under the protection of the city’s hired 
policemen. 

A Doubtful Listener: That’s a very unlikely tale, Friend Traveler, and 
far too gruesome to be true. But you haven’t explained how the women of 
Acirema rule. 

The Traveler; It is late now. Some other time. EVERYMAN. 
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A Human Document 
* (An Unwritten Chapter in the Development of a Country) 


Some time ago, I hired out to go to work on the Grand Trunk Pacific R. 
R., to a camp located in that section of the province known as the Tete- 
John-Cache country, about 130 miles from Edmonton, Alberta. Having to 
wait possibly four hours for the camp’s ferry-boat, I strolled rather aimless- 
ly along the river bank, letting my thoughts wander with the stream. I must 
have walked five or six miles, when suddenly I received a repugnant shock 
that the very thought of it sickens me, even now. My foot had struck an ob- 
stacle, and looking down I discovered some bones scattered here and there— 
some of them still having pieces of flesh attached to them. The weird spec- 
tacle held me in a vise-like grip, wondering what could have happened there; 
I soon deduced from a further discovery of pieces of torn blanket strewn 
about, that these were human bones—a fact that my intuition had already 
led me to entertain. A dull faintness, a racing of thoughts through my 
mind is all that I recollect now. Time must have passed quickly, for when 
my curiosity had been satisfied, I noticed, on turning back, that a boat had 
left the camp-side of the river, and was nearly in midstream. On meeting the 
boatman, I immediately told him of what I had seen, and in a cold-blooded, 
matter-of-fact way, he replied: ‘Yes, I know, that’s the fellow that died here 
the other night. You see, the grub that the boys get is not always real fresh, 
and so, some sick fellow can’t stand it. Why, since I have been here, I’ve 
taken three of them siiffs acress the river. When a guy dies, some of the 
boys just roli him up in his blankets, and ferry him over; then they dig a 
hole deep enough to bury him; generally, the same night, the coyotes come 
along, scratch him out, and eat him.” 

Then I thought of the mothers who with love and tenderness are now 
raising sons, and especially of some mother who might be awakened in her 
troubled sleep by visions of beasts tearing at her body .... M. B. 


Justice may be blind enough, but there’s nothing the matter with her 
hearing. She knows the clink of a dollar in the dark.---Bruce Calvert. 

Hearst says in his Examiner that “free trade is no better than free love.” 
Well, is “bought” love the best, and is Hearst in the habit of buying all the 
love he gets ?—The Star. 
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By the Wayside 


There are plenty yellow and black men that are white, and a raft of 
white men that are black and yellow. Why shouldn’t they assimilate? 

The stages of life of the working class.---Exploitation, vegetation, reflec- 
tion, initiation, education, gestation, agitation, fermentation, Helen-damna- 
tion, emancipation. 

Mark Twain once wrote a friend apropos of some adverse expression with 
regard to a high protective tariff: “Thank you for any hard word you can say 
about the tariff. I guess the government that robs its own people earns the 
future it is preparing for itself.” 

We wonder if there is any truth in the report that the Whitewashers 
Union is going to have a blow-out and will confer an honorary membership 
card to lim-Berger and Dubs in appreciation of their services in the West 
Virginia affair. Too bad some anti-fakiration of labor cannot participate in 
the happy event and start a rough house. 

We are not blird to the fact that we cannot gain our point in one day, 
by one stroke. Too many forces independent of our will may cause us to 
compromise. Man’s greatest struggle is the endeavor to reconcile his will with 
life’s thou must. Wherein we differ from the other fellow is that we don’t 
believe in making a philosophy out of a compromise. 

Morality, from the latin “mores,” custom. In this sense, the term mo- 
rality has no more to do with ethics than politics in a world of the free, and 
must not be confounded with individual responsibility or social instinct. 
Morality varies with clime and conditions, and at its best is but a geograph- 
ical expression. In other words, to be moral is to do the same as the other 
fellow wherever you happen to be. 

We often hear the metaphysical plaint, ‘The boss can’t really help being 
what he is, the fault lies with conditions.” Sure he can’t. When we apply the 
same line of reasoning closer at home, we find that we also cannot: help be- 
ing what we are--hence we are devising ways and means to get him off our 
back.. Systems and conditions are not buzzing around seeking a place to 
roost, but are lodged deep-rooted in the cranium of us mortals. Hence, when 
we deal with conditions, we are tackling real, breathing men, who, in their 
turn retaliate by clubbing, jailing and hanging real, living revolutionists--- 
not mere abstractions. And the tussle between the dog on top and the un- 
derdog goes merrily onward despite systems and conditions. 
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The Follies of War 


A well-dressed stranger called at the War Office of a European power 
and requested an interview with the minister. “What is the nature of 
your business ?"’ asked one of the officials. 

“Why, I have an invention that will revolutionize the science and strat- 
egy of warfare. Victory will becertain to the army that will make use of it.” 


The chief clerk promptly ushered him into the private office of General 
Knockhimoff, who at once became interested in the stranger's project. 

“You see, general,” said the inventor, “my dirigible balloon can sail one 
week without stopping, and can carry several regiments of soldiers, and no 
wind or storm can affect it.” And after having obtained the general's word 
of honor that he would not betray his secret, showed him the blue-prints- 
After careful scrutiny, Knockhimoff had to admit that it was a remarkable 
invention. ‘And how much do you want for it?” he inquired. 

“Only one million,” replied the stranger. 

“Very well, here it is,” and the general signed a check on the Imperial 
Bank for the amount. “My friend, when ever you have anything new, I'll be 
glad to hear from you.” 

“All right,” promptly answered the inventor with a mischievous twinkle 
in his eyes. “The fact is, I already have something for you.” 

“And what is it?” 

“T have invented a gun that will destroy the dirigible with one charge..." 

“Excuse me,” interrupted Knockhimoff. “You havea good invention and 
then you find a way to destroy it. Do you think it’s fair?” 

“Why not? You will admit that the science of warfare is continually 
making strides.” 

“Yes, that is true. But I could understand, if someone else offered the 
inducement,” complained the general. 

“What difference does that make? Do you want me to go out and shave 
off my beard, change my clothes, and come back to you in disguise?” inquired 
the inventor- 

The general became thoughtful for a moment, and, being a practical man 
was eager to make a bargain. “Well, since you would sell it to one of our en- 
emy, I am willing to buy it. How much do you want?" 

“One million.” 
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The general paid, and patting the stranger on the back, exclaimed: 
“Yoy're a clever man to invent such a powerful weapon.” 

“Well, yes. But after all it isn’t such a remarkable invention when you 
think... .” 

“According to your design. . . .”” ventured the general. 

The stranger again took his seat, and in a confidential tone, explained, 
“General, I have a secret. What would you say if I offered you another in- 
vention — that of an armor-plate — that even the shells of my gun could not 


penetrate. .. .” 
Knockhimoff flew into a rage, and rising quickly, exclaimed: ‘“ You are 


making sport of me!” 

“Why, no,” calmly replied the inventor. ‘There is nothing strange about 
my attitude. Isn’t my dirigible good? My gun is better. . . .” 

“Yes, but why didn’t you offer me your armor-plate before hand?” 

“Why? Because the science of warfare must develop gradually, there 
cannot be any abrupt change. .. .” 

The two men stood before each other silently. The stranger was peace- 
fully smoking a cigar, while the general was absorbed in thought. The in- 
ventor’s cynical attitude vexed him; he would have preferred to have some- 
one else make this discovery ; still he realized that there was no other alter- 
native. He was compelled to buy. “How much do you ask?” 

“One million,” was the cool reply. 

“Here's a half million, be satisfied,” said the general. 

“No, I could get two millions elsewhere.” 

“What kind of a man are you, anyway. Here’s the million. Tell me, 
do you want to ruin us?” 

The inventor calmly placed the check in his pocket-book, and was about 
to leave when General Knockhimoff called him back. ‘Listen, are you quite 
sure that your armor-plate is indestructible?” 

“T am positive that my gun could not make the slightest dent upon it.” 

“Then we have your guarantee?” 

“Well, yes —that is if someone doesn’t invent a powerful shell that—” 

“But this will never happen,” protested the general. 

“It is possible—in fact they’ve already been invented by me.” 

Knockhimoff turned green with rage. “I can’t believe it,” he finally ex- 


claimed. 
“It is a fact, nevertheless,” assured him the stranger. 


“I suppose you wili offer us those shells, won’t you? Then after we’ve 
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bought them, you will come back with some other armor plate, and so on—” 

“Certainly,” admitted the inventor. 

“Then go to the devil!’ burst forth the general. “You are placing us in 
a damnable situation which spells ruin for our country. At least tell us your 
name so that we can damn you to our hearts’ content.” 

The stranger arose, and his intelligent face assumed a serious air, and, 
facing General Knockhimoff, said : 

“Sir, your protest counts for naught. You will not gain anything by it. 
nor will it make me worse than what Iam. However, I will not tell you my 
name. If you were a thinker, you would have guessed from the beginning 
that I am the embodiment of logic; I am the living essence of reason. You 
cannot understand that it is immaterial whether your country goes to ruin in 
ten years or in ten minutes. The genius of unity comes to you, and you can 
smite it on the cheek if you like. The question of right has no bearing with 
me. Each one ruins himself according to his own tastes and inclinations. You 
lack the energy and the courage to ruin yourselves by one stroke... .” 

And the stranger left the office of the Minister of War, slamming the 
door behind him. A. AWERTSCHENKO. 


“The Superman” 


I dreamed a dream for my people. I dreamed a man came, a new sort 
of human, big, elemental, gigantic of intellect and athletic of body. This 
man had newness about him,—was no follower, but free from the thoughts of 
the dead of the past and free from all present terrors. 

And he was surpassing brave, with a bravery not opposed to fear, but a 
kind that never knew, and never could understand the quake of a coward. 
This man could not be cowed or threatened, for the only thing he prized was 
the freedom of his own mind, which could not be impaired or taken from him. 

This man was above all government, beyond all law, and ruled himself 
with rules of his own making. With him death was nothing, life equally no- 
thing. Truth, Freedom and Love, alone gave purpose to life, and the greatest 
of these was Truth. And they feared this man and slew him, and his spirit 
conquered the world. GLENN EDWIN Hoover. 


A mistress is a female who has rights, as distinguished from a married 
woman, who has duties. One whose respect and love some married men 
may hold without the non-transferable license in the bottom of a trunk.—H. 
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Backward and Forward 


Ed. WHy?—I don’t feel able to continue after my sub. expires. I don’t 
take much interest in reading such things any more. All I care for is to know 
what is being done in the world, not what might be done. I look upon all 
the papers as being published for the pay there is in it, and therefore I 
would only subscribe because I thought I needed the paper and not for the 
purpose of helping any cause. Henry C. Hanson, Lakebay, Wash. 


A publisher of a radical journal, in addition to being expected to solve 
all the worldly problems, has to develop a hide tough enough to stand the 
abuse of those who having become old and weary of keeping up the struggle 
for a better life—and not having enough moral corage to acknowledge it— 
impugn the motives of the rest of us, who are still in the forefront, full of 
hope and energy. Our friend Hanson is interested to know what is being 
done in the world. He starts at the wrong end. If he himself got busy, he 
would certainly have no cause for complaint. His thoughts, his deeds, his 
activity upon the field of experiment would give ample evidence that the 
world is moving, and moving damn fast. At least we find it so. Unfortu- 
nately, beneath our tough hide we have a thin layer of sensitiveness that 
causes us to resent the insinuation that we are here for what's in it. Under 
ordinary circumstances, this assertion would get our Irish up, but considering 
the source and the fact that Hanson is 1887th on the list of those from whom 
we are Seeking personal redress, he will have to wait for his turn. Mean- 
while, we will state that we are in it for all the pleasure we reap in expres- 
sing ourselves, and contributing our tiny share in making the world a trifle 
better than we found it, for the new friends we have made, and last but not 
least, for all the love there is in it. These agreeable features compensate us 
for the hours robbed from our sleep and recreation, for our being constantly 
broke, and for all the stings of those who have ceased to understand. No, 
brother Hanson; it isn’t the radical movement that is keeping up the radical 
press; it’s the radical press that is keeping up the radical movement. Selah! 


“The Tiger's Jaws,” a criticism of the Public Schools, by Rosa Marcus, 
3133 22nd St., San Francisco, Calif. Price 10 cents. This is the age of revo- 
lutions indeed, when you consider that a 15 year old pupil will turn tables 
upon her teachers, and discloses the fallacies of prevailing educational sys- 
tems with convincing force of argument. This essay is a promising effort of 
a young and fertile mind that has risen above the intellectual level of the of- 
ficial pedagogue. 


A Proclamation 


We, the undersigned representatives of the “changing order” in conference 
assembled at Henning, Minnesota, this 4th day of July 1913, being firmly im- 
pressed with the conviction that the time is now ripe for a more harmonious, 
tranquil and symmetrical basis of social inter-relationships, do hereby issue a 
call for a Mass Convention to assemble at Minneapolis, Minnesota, at noon, 
the third day of July 1914, for the purpose of considering, modifying, amend- 
ing or adopting the following preamble and resolutions: 


WHEREAS, the progress of human intelligence from primitive superstitions 
toward enlightenment has consisted always of a growing ability to discrimi- 
nate between what is real and what is false, and 

WHEREAS, the securing to every human being an undisputed footho!d urp- 
on the earth will make all other problems easier of solution, 

Be Ir RESOLVED, by all men and women hereunto subscribing, that 
from and after the first day of January, 1920 we will no longer recognize the 
validity of any land title, however granted, except such as is based upon oc- 
cupancy and use of land: 

AND FURTHERMORE, we pledge ourselves, from said date, to stand by 
for the protection of the tenure of all who then are, and shall thereafter be- 
come, occupiers and users of land against invasion of any and every kind to 
the ful! extent that the force of an awakened and enligatened public opinion 
shall be available and e‘fective. 


All men and women who have sufficiently developed the sense of humor 
to perceive the gigantic fallacy of vested rights to land by any tenure save 
that of occupancy and use, are invited to attend this convention. 

Attendance upon and participation in the deliberations of the conference 
does not necessarily involve the severance of any political, religious or othe, 
allegiance. 

The place of meeting will be announced later. Further information and 
copies of this proclamation can be had by addressing 


A. G. WAGNER, Provisional Secretary, 
708 Central Ave., Minneapotis, Minn. 


(Signed by Herman Kuehn, Minneapolis, Minn.; Geo. A. Totten, Bowman, 
N. D.; W. P. Tubbs and Ella Tuobs, Henning, Minn.; A. E. Melander and A. 
N. Wilton, Mondak, Mont.; Geo. C. Waters, Fergus Falls, Minn.; A. C. Weeker, 
Alexandria, Minn.; Albert Steinhauser, New Ulm, Minn. and thirty-nine others.) 


Go to it, boys. Every blow against the land monopolist is a step toward 
the revolution. Your proclamation is a most poweriul antidote against the 
the jingo vaporings usually dispensed on that date, and cught to make the 
upholders of the Declaration of lndependence feel like thirty cents.—Wuy? 


The biggest coward in the world 
is the man who is continually 
appealing to the law for pro- 


tection. 
—COLUMBUS MEDICAL JOURNAL 


That work is for workers and 
love is for lovers no one dis- 
putes. Some day it will also be 
seen that law is for lawyers and 
politics for politicians. 

—A. G. WAGNER 


